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arc closed, it drags them from the shore and devours 
them. 

" Several other species, as the long legged baboon, 
(S. Fusca,) the dog faced baboon, (S. Ilamadryas), the 
varied monkey, (S. Mono), and others, are fond of 
insects; and the yarque, a variety of the fox-tailed 
monkey, (S. Pithccia,) devours bees, and destroys their 
hives. In a state of captivity, all belonging to this genus 
are found to eat almost every thing given them ; it is re- 
markable, however, that none of them will touch raw 
meat, though, when roasted or boiled, they eat it with 
avidity. They are extremely fond of intoxicating liquors, 
and this propensity seems to be natural, for the pigmy 
apes, (S. Sylvanus,} ave taken by means of inebriating li- 
quors placed in the caverns which they frequent; with 
these they become intoxicated, and, falling asleep, are 
taken by the hunters. 

" If some of this tribe afford instances of ingenuity in 
taking animal prey, the arts which others practice, to 
come at their more favourite vegetable food, are no less 
remarkable. In many parts of Africa the inhabitants are 
greatly annoyed by them, for they are dexterous thieves, 
and pillage orchards, gardens, and fields, without mercy. 
The species most remarkable for this are, the pigmy ape; 
the baboon ; the dog-faced baboon ; the bare-lipped monkey ; 
the red monkey ; and the Chinese monkey before mention- 
ed. In committing their depredations, some of them re- 
main on the tops of the highest trees or rocks, as senti- 
nels, and, upon any appearance of danger, set up a loud 
cry that alarms the whole troop ; when they all fly off 
in a moment, taking with them whatever they can carry. 

" The baboons near the Cape of Good Hope, assemble 
to rob the orchards in great companies: some enter the 
garden, while some remain upon the wall ; the rest are 
placed outside, within throw of each other, and extend 
in a line from the place of pillage to the place of rendez- 
vous. Every thing being arranged, those inside throw 
upon the wall apples, melons, gourds, and other fruits : 
from the wall they are handed to those below, and then 
are pitched from one to another, along the whole line, 
■which usually terminates in a mountain. The baboons are 
so quick-sighted, that the fruit thus thrown is never al- 
lowed to fall, and every thing is carried on in profound 
silence, and with great despatch. When the sentinal is 
alarmedhegives thesignal, and the wholetroop scampers off. 

" The other species assemble in the same way by hun- 
dreds, and do immense damage to the coffee plantations, 
millet-fields, &c. ; and they do more damage than even 
their thefts occasion, for the pigmy apes destroy more 
than they can carry away. So delicate too is the hare- 
tipped monkey in its choice, that it scrupulously examines 
every stalk of millet it pulls, and those not suited to its 
palate it throws on the ground, and roots up others. — 
It carries off a bunch in its mouth, and one under each 
arm, and leaps away on its hind feet, but if pursued drops 
all, except the bunch in its mouth, which does not im- 
pede its escape. The Chinese monkeys are very fond of 
sugar-cane. The moment their sentinel, who is placed on 
a tree, sees any one approach, he cries with a loud voice, 
lump, houp, houp, when immediately they all throw down 
the canes which they held in their left paw, and make off 
on three extremities ; and if closely pursued, they drop 
the canes from the right hand also, and seek refuge in 
the trees. According to Dellon, the Barbary apes assem- 
ble in troops in the open fields in India, and attack the 
market women, and plunder them of their provisions. — 
The ribbed-nose baboon, which inhabits Africa, is said to 
be very fond of eggs, which it sometimes stores up in its 
cheek-pouches till wanted. When monkeys are brought 
into cold countries they are apt to eat their tales; I have 
seen one which was kept in a stable, with more than two- 
thirds of its tail entirely raw, and in most places gnawed 
into the bone.'' 



The following description of the form and habits of 
one of the animals. first referred to — the Ourang Ontang 
i — is given by Captain Blanchard ; 

" He was a native of Batavia : arrived at Boston, 
where lie was intended to be exhibited, pil the 1st of 



June; on the night after, he died. In his appearance he 
resembled an African ; the neck was shorter, and projected 
more forward. He was three feet and a half high ; was 
covered with hair, except his face, hjs palms, and soles, 
all of which were of a negro colour. The hair was in- 
clining to black, somewhat resembling that of a human 
being ; there was little hair on the forehead, it was there- 
fore ample. His ears were small and handsome, lying 
close upon the head. His eyes were hazel, bright, and 
deep in the sockets ; he had but little hair on the brows ; 
they were prominent. The nose was flat : theJips thicker 
than a negroe's : the chin and upper jaw were broad and 
projecting; the chest was full and prominent; the shoul- 
ders well set back ; the waist small ; hips flat and narrow ; 
the arms so long that the nails reached the ankles." 

Captain Blanchard describing his first interview with 
the animal says, " that while sitting at breakfast he heard 
the door open behind him, and found a hand placed fa- 
miliarly on his shoulder ; on turning round he was sur- 
prised to find a hairy Negro making such unceremonious 
acquaintance with him. George (the Ourang Outaug) 
sat down to breakfast, took coffee, and was dismissed. — 
•While on ship-board he cleaned his house every day from 
the remnants of food, and with a cloth and water fre- 
quently washed it. He washed his hands and face 
every day. He was docile and obedient, and was fond of 
play, sometimes of a rough kind. When corrected, he 
would lie down and cry with a childish voice, as if sorry 
for his offence. His food was generally rice paddy, some- 
times with molasses ; but he would eat any thing ; he 
drank claret at dinner. He generally sat ori an elevated 
seat ; and walked erect, unless when tired. He sickened 
on the voyage, got castor-oil with its usual effect, beside 
vomiting; but the strength of several men could not force 
him to take it again. He lost his appetite and strength, 
and at length, much emaciated, terminated his life." 



THE ALMANAC. 



Sm — The difficulty which your correspondent, J. A., 
(whose letter dated Milford, appears on the 106th number 
of the Dublin Penny Journal,) labours under as to what 
strikes him to be an error in the time given by recent al- 
manacs, for that of sunrise and sunset, principally arises 
from his not having reflected on the distinction between 
apparent, solar, and mean time. It is obvious that on 
the first of February, the day selected, the sun's declina- 
tion encreases towards the north at the rate of 42.08" per 
hour, so that it is more northerly at setting than at rising 
by about G-j-20 ". This makes the afternoon semidiurnal 
arch longer than that of the corresponding forenoon one, 
and of course the afternoon day-light longer than that be- 
fore noon, the sun's azimuth at setting being more north- 
erly than his azimuth at rising on the same day. 




Let H P E V tip represent the earth, P the nortli pole, 
H v h the horizon, and P E h the meridian. Suppose the 
sun at rising on the given day to beat v. Then if the de- 
clination continued the same, his course, until reaching 
the meridian, would be along the line v~V, parallel to the 
equator, E e. But, as the declination is continually on the 
increase towards the north, the sun, wh-sn on the men. 
dian, is found to be at T instead of at V, having pro- 
ceeded along the dotted line vT, In like manner, as the 
tun descends, hie declination ;'g becoming still more 
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northerly, and, at setting, lie is found to have receded: 
from the meridian, along the line T i, the ntch, v c, being, 
the difference between his declination at rising and his 
declination at setting. It is plain, on simple inspection, 
that the angle, E P t, is greater than the angle EP», 
which is equal to the angle, EPc, and, therefore, that as 
the earth turns on its axis with a uniform velocity, any 
point upon its surface must take a longer time in moving 
through the greater angle. Hence it follows that at no 
period of the year is your correspondent's rule for finding 
the length of the day and night correct. It is, however, 
a close approximation when the sun, in either solstice, 
makes but little variation of declination in a day. 

The change of declination is .not the only cause of 
your correspondent's being puzzled. It also proceeds from 
the difference between apparent, solar, and mean time.— 
rhe time set down in recent almanacs is of the latter de- 
scription, and is that shown by a well regulated clock, at 
sunrise and sunset. This difference of time amounts on 
the given day to about ism. Siis., to be added to appa- 
rent time, and if this be taken from the hours set down 
in the almanac, you have 7a. 54m, 6s. for sunrise, and 
4h. 26m. 6s. for sunset, which doubled give 1 Sii, Sit. 12s., 
and 8ii. S2M. 12s, the sum of which is 24n. 0m. 24s. The 
excess of 24s. arises from the sun's motion in the ecliptic, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic not being uniform dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. The sun's declination dur- 
ing the hitter portion of the day on the first of February 
enereascs nearly at the rate of one second per hour more 
than it does in the early part of the same day, which oc- 
casions the time from the sun's passing the meridian until 
his setting, to be longer than the time between his rising 
and culmination. I hope I have made myself intelligible 
to J. A., and am, Sir, your well-wisher, B. 



WHEN- MY OIX> CAP WAS NEW— OR IRELAND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Since this old cap was new, 

Now fifty-two long years ; 
(It was new at the review 

Of the Dublin volunteers) ; 
There have been brought to pass 

With us a chuttgeor two, ; 
They're sorely altered times, alas! 

Since this old cap was now. 

Our parliament did sit 

Then in our native land, 
What good came of the loss of it 

I cannot u ncl eretand ; 
Although full plain I see, 

That changes not a few 
Have fallen on the country 

Since this old cap was iieiy. 

They are very worthy fellows 

(And much Ed be distressed 
To think them else,) who tell, us 

That all is for the best ; 
. Though full as ill inclined, 

Now the bargain's closed, ta rue, 
Yet I can't but call the times to miad 

When this old cap' was new. 

What rights we wanted then 

Were asked for above board, 
By a hundred thousand gentlemen. 

And rendered at the word j 
'Twas thus in fair day-light, 

With all the world to view-, : 
We claimed, and girined our right 

When this old cap was ndw ! 
But patriots now a days,. 

And state reformers, when 
A starving people's cry they raise, 

'Juki out like trenchermen. 
To gttsale o'er their pljms : 

Oh, wh<»'d bate thought it true, .', 
That men would prate o'er coffee-cans, 

whXa this old "cap waS^aswi 



Spouting and. swilling slop 
The. spooneys pass the day.; 

Who goeth to the eating-shop 
For what lie gets must pay; 

All j we'd have done the work, 
. If it had been to dp, 

With other tool than spoon or fork 
When this old cap was new/ 

On the night reforms begun 

By ruffian gangs, that go 
A murdering for fun, 

And .burning high and low; 
And what he wants, not one 

In ten could tell to you; 
'Twas differently done 

When this old cap was new. 

The nobles of the country 

Were then our neighbours near. 
And 'mong us squires and gentry 

Made always jolly cheer .' 
Ah I every night, at some one's 

Or other's, was. a erevv 
Of merry lords mid eonijnons, 

When this old cap' was new. 
They're altered times entirely, 

4-s plainly now appears; 
Our landlord's face we barply see 

Past once in seven years. 
And now the man meets scorn 

As his coat is green or blue ; 
We had no need our coats to turn, 

When this old cap was new. 

Good counsel to propose 

I have but little ski) I ; 
Yet ere a vain lament I close, 

In humble trust, I will 
Beseech for all his aid, 

Who knows what all should do ; 
And pray, as I ha^a-often. prayed, 

When this #14 cw?-_ was lie w- 
God blesB fligt honest geiittin&a'u 

And nolle prince, the king ; 
And grant liirii lung the grace to plat}. 

The Best in every thing; . . 
And gno unto his ministry 

As kindly hearts and true; - 
And then the days' again will be 

When this old -cap was new. 
Belfast, September. E.N. M. 



My honest, fine old fellow, ■ . 

Though I might be your son's son, 
Yet will I venture to advise ; 

Mourn not what's past and gone; 
But for the blessings that are left, 

Stand the stouter up and bolder; 
Or you'll have nothing left at all 

Ere your old cap be much older. 
Dublin, November, A, S, 



THE RIGHT OS PRECEDENCE 

Thevvivesof thetwo presidents of thecourt of justice 
revenue at Cleves, were continually disputing about "' 
respective ranks; and the lady of theV president 




court of justice insisted that, in all public plac||^i 
entitled to a rank superior f6 the other. T||q| 
he* rival so much that she wrtSte t6 the I' ti Frederick 
the Great, and prayed that he would bey, cinush pleased 
to decide which of the two ladies h Hi .^bt to go first 
The king wrote luck to her lh< feHu< >>, mswer : 

" The greatest fool ..,- first. 
i , " Fhedeeick." 

Was this decision reruteaberOd it would prevent many 
angry dir.ia'i m ><',» , subject, which seems, a never 
! tiis isuiBU fhe Alt-burnings, &c. 



